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HORACE’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD TRAVEL 


By ARTHUR H. WESTON 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


OING SOMEWHERE for the 
Christmas holidays is a good 
old American custom that will 
be very hard to observe this 

year. They won't sell us enough gasoline 
to get anywhere with; and the railroads 
are issuing frantic appeals, ‘‘Please don’t 
ask to ride on our trains!’ Some of us 
grumble, and some of us take it with 
a smile, as a very minor inconvenience. 
I wonder if it might not profit us in 
this emergency to open our volumes of 
Horace, and to take note of our old 
friend's attitude toward travel. 

One of the best expressions of this 
attitude is to be found in the eleventh 
epistle of the first book, addressed to 
Bullatius. It is a pity that we do not 
know more about Bullatius, his tastes 
and habits, and the relations existing be- 
tween him and Horace. We do not know 
even when the letter was written. In it, 
as you will remember, the- poet inquires 
of his friend how he is enjoying his 
visits to those famous spots of Asia 
Minor——Chios, Lesbos, Samos, Sardis of 
the Lydian kings, Smyrna, Colophon, 
and the rest. Do they deserve their repu- 
tation, or is Rome to be preferred to all 
of them put together? The fact is, he 
goes on to say, that the right-thinking 
man has no more need of those glittering, 
far-off cities than of an overcoat in mid- 
summer; he can stay at home and gladly 
concede their beauties, at a distance. The 
important thing to remember is that it 
is the kind of life one lives that counts, 
not where one lives it. This rushing 
about over the face of the earth by yacht 
and car misses the mark. One's environ- 
ment is all one changes: he remains the 
same person. The contentment we _ seek 
is ever within our reach, anywhere, even 
at Ulubrae, if we have a right spirit 
within us. 

The central thought of this brief 
epistle is one which I think is deserving 
of profound respect. One may question 
the corollaries drawn from it, perhaps, 
but that is another story. 

The letter to Bullatius is only one of 
many passages in Horace where we find 
expressed this philosophy of independence 
of one’s surroundings. ‘“‘Post equitem se- 
det atra Cura’ looks in the same direc- 
tion, as does also the question, ‘‘Patriae 


Ebangeliso bobis gaudium, 
quod erit omni populo: quia 
natus est vobis hodie Sal- 
bator, qui est Christus 
Dominus, in civitate David. 


quis exsul se quoque fugit?’’ ““Thou shalt 
rule a broader kingdom by taming thy 
greedy spirit than if thou shouldst unite 
Libya to distant Gades, and become the 
sole ruler of both branches of the Phoeni- 
cian race’’——this is significant of that well 
balanced soul, that bene praeparatum 
pectus, which finds its resources for hap- 
piness within itself, and needs not to go 
a-questing. I could amplify this list of 
references, but there is no need. If you 
know your Horace, you can do it for 
yourself. It is a familiar theme, and 
closely akin to that of some fine passages 
in the De Rerum Natura and the Georgics. 
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All this, however, while truly and 
sincerely Horatian, is only one side of 
the picture. Perhaps the poet’s animus 
was not always as aequus as he may have 
desired; but there is no doubt that he 
did share that normal human instinct 
which finds refreshment, or relaxation, 
or stimulus, in change of scene, and that 
as a result he did enjoy going from one 
place to another—in other words, travel- 
ling. 

I suppose the earliest manifestation of 
this roving instinct was when Horace, 
from motives unexplained, strayed off on 
the mountain-side and went to sleep. He 
seems to have been rather proud of him- 
self over that exploit, as if he enjoyed 
being talked about by the neighbors as a 
brave little lad, on whom the gods must 
be keeping a watchful eye—‘‘non sine 
dis animosus infans.”’ 

Then, in the fullness of time, he went 
with his father from Venusia up to 
Rome because, it would seem, one en- 
vironment may, after all, be superior to 
another! Probably it was not his own 
decision, but he certainly accepted and 
approved it. 


Later still, and for similar reasons, 
Horace voyaged to Greece, and we even 
catch a glimpse of him in Asia Minor. 
But when he got back to Italy again, so 
far as we know he never left it. 

Within Italy, however, he travelled 
about freely and extensively, especially in 
the central and southern parts of the 
peninsula; we hear of no journeys north- 
ward. One thinks readily of the journey 
to Brundisium. The description of this, 
however, must be used with some cau- 
tion. The whole satire is supposed to be 
more or less of an imitation of a poem 
by Lucilius, and we cannot tell how 
much of its color and style may be due 
to that fact. One thing is certain: the 
picture of travelling which it gives is not 
a particularly pleasant one. The_ hard- 
ships and discomforts of the trip are em- 
phasized: bad drinking water, trouble- 
some frogs and mosquitoes, smoky fires, 
gritty bread. If the weather does improve, 
the road is worse, to compensate. So far 
as I recall, a mention of the shining cliffs 
of Anxur is the only pleasant reference 
to scenery. We are certainly led to con- 
clude that only the company of congenial 
friends made the trip bearable to the 
narrator. 

As one reads along in Horace, one 
finds abundant evidence that he, like all 
ordinary mortals, was sensitive to his 
environment, and often wished, when 
somewhere, to be somewhere else, or to 
stay away from somewhere else. In a 
sense, Rome was his spiritual home, of 
course. In the final satire of the second 
book he declares: ‘‘whether I shall live 
to a good old age, or die young; whether 
I shall live in riches or in poverty: 
whether I shall live at Rome, or, if 
chance wills, in exile . . ..’ The implica- 
tion is that to live elsewhere than in 
Rome would be exile. 

Yet how often he liked to get away 
from Rome! A_ higher social position 
would be onerous, he tells us, because he 
could not get away so freely. Now he 
can climb on his mule and travel clear 
to Tarentum, if the fancy seizes him, 
with no dignity to lose. Clearly this sort 
of trip, at least, has attractions for him. 

And how persistently he praises the 
countryside! How he enjoys reclining in 
some quiet grassy spot, beside a rippling 
brook, under the mingled shade of tall 
pine and white poplar, or within sight 
and sound of the headlong rush and roar 
of the Anio falls, with groves and well- 
watered orchards around him, and the 
bright cloudless sky arching overhead: or 
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viewing the panorama of mountain and 
valley to be seen from his farm, and draw- 
ing refreshment from the cool Digentia; 
or watching the bright moon shining 
nocturno mart; or listening to the sing- 
ing of birds and drifting off to sleep; or 
even helping his slaves with manual labor 
about the farm; or strolling through the 
Sabine woods — ‘‘tacitum silvas inter 
reptare salubris’’! In the epistle to Fuscus 
he champions the country as opposed to the 
city: he lauds its rivulets with mossy rocks, 
its clearer air and milder climate, its fresh 
water, its green grass and trees, its pleas- 
ing vistas. He urges Maecenas to leave the 
hot, noisy city——‘‘fumum et opes strepi- 
tumque Romae’’—and seek the peace and 
beauty of the country. “‘O rus, quando 
ego te aspiciam?”’ 

We may ask, in all this, what becomes 
of the philosophy of nil admirart, of 
detached calm, of rising superior to one’s 
environment? Horace is continually tell- 
ing us that one will be no more happy 
amid surroundings of wealth and luxury 
than amid those of rural simplicity. Quite 
so; but, granted the animus aequus, will 
one be less happy, either? It seems to 
me that the impartial detachment is only 
apparent, that in his heart the poet has 
1 marked preference tor the rustic, as 
opposed to the urban, life. Damasippus 
rallies him on the look of grim determi- 
nation on his face as he packs some 
Greek books together and starts off for 
the country, resolved to settle down and 
get some real work done. 

Yet the grass is so often greener on 
the other side of the fence! “‘I'm change- 
able as the wind,”’ he says. ‘“‘At Rome I 
long for Tibur, at Tibur for Rome’’— 
“Romae Tibur amem, ventosus Tibure 
Romam.” And the slave Davus has no- 
ticed the same thing about his master: 
“At Rome you long for the country; 
in the country you praise to the skies 
the distant town, you fickle one!”’ 

What are some of the places where 
Horace liked to go, from time to time? 
For no one spot really satisfied him, not 
even Ulubrae. Well, there was his Sabine 
farm, of course. He was very fond of 
Tibur. He liked Praeneste, and mountain 
resorts like Teanum and _ Ferentinum. 
Venafrum was a lovely spot. The seaside 
attracted him: Sorrento, Tarentum espe- 
cially, and Baiae, where he often went, 
till the physician Antonius Musa pre- 
scribed a change, and we find him look- 
ing into the climate of some resorts in 
Lucania. All these places had their charms, 
and he might stay at one of them for 
weeks at a time. 

Be it noted, however, that these fa- 
vorite places are all in Italy. That, I 
think, is a striking and significant fact. 
Considering his admiration for the lyric 
poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus, one might 
have expected that Lesbos, at least, would 
have been for him the goal of a pilgrim- 
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age. Yet none is mentioned. Nor do his 
studies at Athens seem to have inspired 
any love for that glorious city, to lead 
him to revisit it in later, more peaceful 
years. He becomes a one-hundred-percent 
Italian. “‘Laudabunt alii,’’ he says, Rhodes 
or Mitylene or Ephesus or Corinth or 
Thebes or Athens or Argos or Lacedae- 
mon—give me Tibur! 

It is possible that we may find a 
plausible reason for this interesting limi- 


In Terra Pax 


By CHARLES C. MIEROW 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn 


There is a peace deep down within the 
hearts of simple men, 

Who in return for friendliness can show 
good will again: 

A peace proclaimed by love—not by a 
Roman emperor's pen. 


No Caesar could proclaim this peace: but 
angels from the skies, 

A heavenly host, when opened wide the 
gates of Paradise, 

Once came to praise the highest God, with 
loud exultant cries. 


To shepherds on Judaean plains came tid- 
ings of great joy. 

The message heralded abroad must all 
men’s songs employ. 

The Magi brought their gifts most rare 
to greet an Infant Boy. 


This lowly Child whose manger has be- 
come a royal throne 

Is worshipped now in every land; men 
look to Him alone. 

He saves them from their sorrows, Who 
can for their sins atone. 


tation. In the fourth ode of the third 
book, singing of his devotion to the 
Muses, he goes on: 
Vestris amicum fontibus et choris 
non me Philippis versa acies retro, 
devota non extinxit arbor, 
nec Sicula Palinurus unda— 
“Priend as I am to your springs and 
choirs, not the disaster at Philippi des- 
troyed me, nor that accursed tree, nor 
Palinurus with his Sicilian wave.’’ Ho- 
race is clearly referring to three narrow 
escapes from death which he has expe- 
rienced. The battle-field at Philippi is 
obvious. Scarcely less so is the allusion 
to the falling tree. But what of the third, 
Palinurus with his Sicilian wave? The 
only possible explanation is that here was 
an escape from death by drowning, with 
or without shipwreck. When? We do not 
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know, but the most reasonable guess is 
that it happened to him on his way back 
to Italy, after Philippi. Be that as it may, 
so far as we know Horace never went to 
sea again. He likes to sojourn by the 
seashore, but that is all. He is like Theo- 
propides in the Mostellaria, who taunts 
Neptune with having missed the only 
opportunity to drown him which he will 
ever get! 

Horace’s poetry abounds in allusions 
to the sea, but always as a treacherous 
and dangerous creature, never as an ele- 
ment with which the author is on good 
terms. The propempticon to Vergil em- 
phasizes the rashness, nay, the impiety, 
of men in attempting to cross the stormy 
waves. Pyrrha the coquette is as fickle and 
as dangerous as the sea. The broken waves 
of the roaring Adriatic are classed with 
the battle-field and with disease as a 
likely cause of death. He who can safely 
visit the Atlantic three or four times a 
year must truly enjoy the favor the gods. 
Phrases like pavidus nauta, mercator me- 
tuens, avidum mare, 
mare barbarum, insanientem Bosphorum, 


horrida aequora, 


inquiett Hadriae, meet us as we turn his 
pages, May it be the foemen’s wives and 
children, he prays, who feel the blind 
onset of rising Auster and the roaring 
of the black water, and_ the 
shaken by the shock. 


So that though Horace talks freely of 
foreign lands, of the ends of the earth, 
he never shows a traveller's curiosity to 
visit them. Save in the sixteenth epode 
(and that is unreal to a degree), he never 
suggests, of his own accord, taking ship. 
To go to Spain, or Africa, or Britain, or 
the Bosphorus, or the Caucasus — one 
could do it, but would only as a proof 
of devotion to a friend, or of trust in 
divine power. The Roman eagles may fly 
from north to south, from east to west: 
Horace has no desire to follow them, to 
see with his own eyes snow-capped Mt. 
Niphates in Armenia, the Euphrates roll- 
ing lesser waves along, the Medes, the 
Scythians, the Indians, the Seres, the 
Getae, the Parthians, the Britons, the 
dwellers by the Nile, the Tanais, the 
Hister, the Tigris, the Danube. Of Rome's 
far-flung domains he sings with pride, 
but to see them for himself he has no 
wish. 


shores 


To sum up: Though Horace talks 
bravely about happiness being from with- 


in and not from without, about the 
futility of travel, nevertheless, within 
limits, he himself does travel, freely, 


frequently, arid with obvious enjoyment 
—-only in Italy, however. 

“Tlluc unde abii redeo.’’ To return to 
the letter to Bullatius, with its famous 
line, “‘Caelum, non animum mutant, qui 
trans mare currunt’’: ought we not, per- 
haps, to see more than a merely per- 
functory meaning in the phrase trans mare? 
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ALL ‘RIGHTS ‘RESERVED 


“BEAUTY OF GREECE” 


URING THE ENTIRE month 
of November, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in New 
York City, featured an exhibi- 

tion of a hundred and fifty photographs 
taken in Greece and the Greek islands, 
under the title ‘Beauty of Greece.’ The 
Greek War Relief Association cooperated 
with the Museum in assembling the ex- 
hibition, with a view to arousing public 
interest in its drive for funds. Following 
the showing in New York, the collection 
will be sent on tour, and will be on 
display at museums in other cities for a 
period of from two to four weeks each. 

Classicists will view the photographs 
with interest, and in many cases with a 
considerable degree of nostalgia. Subjects 
included are the Parthenon, the Erech- 
theum, the Olympiaeum, the theater at 
Epidaurus, Constitution Square in Athens 
with the Acropolis in the background. 
There is an unusual study of the temple 
at Bassae framed in the branches of near- 
by trees; and ‘‘Shades of Olympia” is 
similarly rich in foliage and in soft sha- 
dows. There is a ‘Fish Eye View of 
Santorin’’; and a view of the monastery 
of St. Elias, on the same island, with a 
most surprisingly soft and well-fed cat 
occupying the foreground. ‘‘Wall at Li- 
\aea in Phokis’’ includes several goats in 
striking silhouette along the tops of the 
bastions. ‘Roof Tops of Patmos’’ is a 
pattern-study, typical of island views. 
There are ‘‘excavation photographs” from 
Corinth, Asine, Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
Among the studies of sculpture, the fa- 
mous lions of Delos appear; and among 
the frescoes are bearers of offerings from 
Cnossus. Byzantine churches are pictur- 
esque and numerous. Modern Greek life 
appears in scenes of winnowing, baking, 
spinning, dancing, etc. Revivals of Greek 
plays are represented with a photograph 
of the Suppliants at Delphi. Even the 
humble flowers of the Greek countryside 


are featured in several handsome enlarge- 
ments. 


The list of exhibitors includes the 
names of such well-known classicists as 
Professor and Mrs. T. Leslie Shear, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Clarence Young, Dr. and 
Mrs. Homer Thompson, Dr. Leicester B. 
Holland, Professor E. L. Highbarger, Pro- 
fessor Carl Blegen, Professor Hazel D. 
Hansen, Professor Elizabeth H. Haight, 
Professor Marion E. Blake, Dr. Dorothy 
K. Hill, Miss Claire Thursby, and Mme. 
Eva Sikelianos. —L. B. L. 


TO THE SHIP OF STATE 


HORACE, ODES I. XIV 
Translated by FRANK R. KRAMER 
Heidelberg College. Tiffin, Ohio 


O ship, new billows soon will sweep 
Thee out again into the deep! 

Take care and make for shore! 

Swift Africus has struck your mast; 
Your sailyards groan beneath the blast; 
You're stripped of every oar. 


Your undergirding now is lost: 

How can your hull hold out, uptossed 
On too imperious seas? 

Your linen sails are whole no more; 
The gods whom you again implore 
Heed not your frantic pleas. 


Boast as you will, O Pontic: pine, 
Your powerful name and noble line— 
The timid sailor pales, 

Mistrusting bows gilt-overlaid. 

Do you beware lest you be made 

The destined sport of gales! 


You filled my heart not long ago 

With weariness and vexing woe; 

Now fond anxieties 

Weigh heavy on my heart. Avert 

Your course, O ship, from seas that skirt 
The shining Cyclades! 


MAGISTRI § 


This department is designed as a_ clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 


and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 

Miss Estella Kyne, of the Wenatchee 
(Washington) High School, writes: 

“We always observe the Saturnalia at 
Christmas time. We choose and crown a 
rex, and he asks all his subjects to per 
form. Last year he asked punning riddles, 
and required a forfeit if a riddle was 
not answered correctly. We exchanged 
gifts — things suggested by mythology. 
A battered shuttlecock was labeled a ‘Bird 
of Stymphalus.’ Another gift was a tooth 
from ‘one of the horses of Diomedes.’ A 
vial of ashes was marked as ‘some of the 
ashes from the pyre of Hercules.’ We also 
give a play at Christmas time.” 

Mrs. Hazel K. Pullman, of the Garnett 
(Kansas) High School, writes: 

“In our classes on the day before the 
Christmas holidays the students were 
asked to answer roll call by telling in 
Latin what they wanted for Christmas. 
We gave an assembly program for every- 
one in high school who had ever taken 
Latin. The program consisted of a play, 
Christmas carols in Latin, and a short 
impromptu ‘stunt’ over which our Satur- 
nalia King presided and in which our 
guests took part. Refreshments’ were 
served.” 

Miss Hazel K. Farmer, of Webster High 
School, Webster Groves, Missouri, writes: 

“One of the annuai projects of our 


Latin students is raising money before 


Christmas and presenting it to a worth- 
while charity. Last year we raised $44.50 
through various collections from all of 
the classes, and sent it to the Farmington 
Orphanage in Farmington, Missouri. Each 
December we hold a Christmas party. 
Last year as each member came in he 
dropped an inexpensive gift into Santa's 
pack. After the refreshments were eaten, 
the students sang Christmas carols in 
English and Latin. Then we had a few 
humorous skits. After these were finished, 
a student dressed as Saint Nick came 
around to let each guest ‘grab’ for a 
present. As it happened, we had a few 
presents left over. These were auctioned 
off to the highest bidders, and the money 
thus received went to our Christmas 
charity.” 


SYNTHETIC ISLANDS 

Mrs. J. Kirk Graves, of the Treadwell 
School, Memphis, Tennessee, writes: 

“Boys and girls who live along the 
Mississippi have reason to be especially 
interested in the ancient legend of the 
formation of the Tiber Island in Rome. 
There are many ‘synthetic islands’ in the 
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Mississippi River near Memphis. An is- 
land formed over the steamboat Norman, 
which capsized some years ago. Another, 
known as ‘Mud Island,’ was formed by 
the deposition of mud and silt against 
the side of the monitor Amphitrite, which 
stood anchored in the river for about 
eighteen months. When this deposition 
was not dredged away promptly, the river 
kept piling sand and mud on the bar. 
Some rivermen say that a day’s work at 
the right time would have taken away 
the sand bar and prevented the formation 
of Mud Island.” 

(The legend to which Mrs. Graves re- 
fers is told in Livy II, v, 1-4. After the 
expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome. 
according to tradition, the grain from 
their fields was dumped into the Tiber 
River; and the deposition of mud against 
this pile of grain formed the nucleus of 
the famous Tiber Island. The story is, 
of course, merely a legend.) 


NIHIL EST QUOD LATINE 
DICI NON POSSIT 


By GOODWIN BEACH 
Hartford, Connecticut 
(Note: Mr. Beach is a business man who loves 


the classics, and gets a great deal of enjoyment out 
of reading and writing Latin.) 


Quo modo latine dicas?— 


1. ‘“‘How are you?’’—‘‘Ut vales?”’ 

2.‘*‘Not so bad,’’ ‘‘Pretty fair,’ ‘‘All 
right’’—'‘Non male.” 

3. ‘If you don’t mind’’—‘‘Nisi tibi in- 
commodum est.” 

4.‘‘No matter,’ ‘‘Never mind’’—'‘Ni- 
hil refert.”’ 

5. vero?” 

6. “Yes, really’’—‘‘Ita hercle vero.” 

7. ‘‘Yeah?’’—“‘Ain vero?’ tan- 
dem?” 

8.‘‘That’s just what said’’—'‘Aio 
enim vero.” 

9. ‘Quit your kiddin’ '’—‘‘Aufer nu- 
gas.” 

10. ‘Take it easy!’’—‘‘Otiosus esto!” 
“IT clementer!”’ 

11. ‘Take your time!’’—‘“‘Clementer re- 
quiesce!”’ 

12. ‘What's bitin’ you?’’ — “Quid te 
mordet?”’ 

13. crazy!’’ — ‘“‘Ridiculum ca- 
put!” 

14. “Not by a jugful!’’ — ‘‘Numquam 
hodie.”’ 

15. ‘‘Nugaris!"’ 

16. ‘Look out or I'll sock you one!’’— 
“Cave verberere!’’ “‘Cave vapules!”’ 
17.‘‘You and who else?’ — ‘‘Quotus 

nam tu?” 
18. ‘‘Well, I must be going’’—‘‘Numquid 


me vis?’’ ‘‘Numquid aliud me vis?” 
19. ‘‘Take care of yourself’’—‘‘Ut bene 
sit tibi.”’ 
20. ‘So long!’’—‘‘Bene ambulato!”’ 
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THE LABYRINTH OF ST. BERNARD 


dicere scis dicit 
facere potes facit 
credere audis credit 
dare habes dat 
iudicare vides iudicat 
noli omnia quae quia qui 


This mediaeval conceit, “‘Labyrinthus 
a Divo Bernardo compositus quo bene vi- 
vit homo,”’ will interest and amuse Latin 
classes. It contains five maxims for the 
guidance of human conduct. To read it, 
begin at the bottom of the first column, 
with the word noli; proceed to the top 
of the first column, to dicere, then to the 
bottom of the second column, the top of 
the second column, the bottom of the 
third column, The first maxim is: 
“Noli dicere omnia quae scis, quia qui 


LATIN VERSUS BOOTSTRAPS 


By A. M. WITHERS 
Athens, 


etc. 


Concord College, West Virginia 


N THE RADIO in jocular 

strain a young man was being 

questioned on his understand- 

ing of the words indiscreet, 
endorse, and deduce. The first, he said, 
was where he played as a boy; the second 
was the place to which his mother too 
often called him; and the third indicated 
what she gave him when he got there. 
This is (in my opinion) not a_ bad 
joke. But it is better still as an example 
of prevailing actualities in our national 
speech-culture. 


How will a student’s consciousness be 
aroused for French visage if in twenty 
years he has acquired no acquaintance 
with English visage? How will he nego- 
tiate terms with Spanish regresar if he 
does not, and from all signs never will, 
respond in manhood's estate to English 
regress? German Entkraéftung, he finds, 
means ‘‘invalidation,”’ “‘enervation,”’ ‘‘lan- 
guor.”’ But what are these highbrows, 
thinks he, doing in the good old Eng- 
lish language of his fathers? A_ college 
class admitted recently that they had no 
certain conception of perdition. Passive 
resistance is as fascinatingly vague a con- 
cept as passive voice in the minds of many 
high-school, even many college, graduates. 
Let the unbelieving experiment. 

How has English come to such a low 
water-mark, even in favored environ- 
ments? One principal reason lies in peda- 
gogical deprivation of solid contacts with 
the languages out of which English 
sprang, a deprivation especially marked 
by the unflattering condition in which 
Latin finds itself in the minds of the 
majority of our educational administra- 
tors. Compare their ‘“‘philosophy’’ of 
teaching English with the following opin- 


scit audit non vult 
potest incurrit non credit 
audit credit non est 
habet misere quaerit non habet 
videt contemnit non debet 
omnia quae  saepe quod 


dicit omnia quae scit saepe audit quod 
non vult.”” For the second maxim start 
again with nol:, then take the second 
word in the first column, the last word 


in the second column, the second word 


the last 
the third column, the second word in the 


in the second column, word in 


third column, etc. For each succeeding 
the 


the other words 


maxim the final words in columns 


are retained, while are 


taken in turn. 


ions (see School and Society for March 
27, 1943, p. 338). 

H. N. Hillebrand, chairman of the 
department of English, University of II- 
linois: ‘“The more foreign languages and 
foreign literatures the English student 
knows, the better he is able to compre- 
hend the significance of English litera- 
ture. It is also true that the greater 
knowledge he has of Latin as a written 
language the better he will be able to 
write English.”’ 

Gordon Hall Gerould, chairman of the 
department of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity: “Of all foreign languages, Latin and 
Greek most effectively awaken a student, 
young or old, to the possibilities of 
speech. On this practical ground, quite 
apart from other considerations, they are 
indispensable to a sound education.” 

Ronald Crane, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English, University of Chicago: 
“Such an equipment (foreign languages, 
ancient and modern) is possessed in some 
degree by all the men I know in this 
country who have distinguished them- 
selves by their teaching or writing on 
subjects connected with the English lang- 
uage and literature.”’ 

These well-known professors voice the 
sentiments, there can be no doubt, of the 
great majority of their colleagues in Eng- 
lish in the graduate schools. 

Note also the words of two other 
distinguished American citizens who may 
be presumed to know whereof they speak 
in this connection: 

Wendell L. Willkie (see School and 
Society for June 5, 1943, p. 659): 
“Latin and Greek have a transfer value 
which is of inestimable help in the study 
of other languages.”’ 

Franklin P. Adams (see School and 


Society for September 26, 1943, p. 
272): “How a teacher can hope to 
teach French, or Spanish, or English, 


without Latin, I don’t know. 
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A boy of eleven, winner of a spelling 
contest, was being rewarded by enter- 
tainment in Washington. To reporters 
who asked him about his class in Spanish 
he replied: “I have a hunch they don't 
teach us right. They try to make parrots 
out of us.’ He had analyzed a_ general 
condition very exactly. But he did not 
realize that it is next to impossible to 
handle in any other way the masses of 
aspirants to foreign language skill who 
do not know their own language in 
respectable part. Language information 
and feeling that will enable students to 
use logic and reason for the acquisition 
of modern foreign-language principles 
must presuppose sound bases for the na- 
tive speech deliberately and painstakingly 
sought; and this brings us sharply back 
to Latin again, and the need for its 
intelligent support by the administrators 
of the secondary schools. 

“Unnumbered suppliants’ are at the 
present historical moment crowding into 
Spanish, and many also into Portuguese. 
This is not, as we know, the first time 
that Spanish America and its languages 
have been re-discovered: and those of us 
who have witnessed past encounters be- 
tween our linguistically green student 
masses and the ‘‘daughters’’ of Latin are 
not afraid to make the unpopular predic- 
tion that this latter-day assault will be 
as generally unsuccessful as all the former 
ones have been. 


It is idle to speculate, as some people 
do, on whether Greek might be more 
effective than Latin for the furtherance 
of our language purposes. Greek, too, 
will rise in prestige with the reincarna- 
tion of Latin, so the teachers of the form- 
er subject should not fail of appease- 
ment. It is useless also to suggest that 
equivalent discipline would result from 
a study of some modern tongue. Possibly 
it would if these modern languages could 
be taught in leisurely, ‘‘philosophic’”’ 
ways. But they cannot. Neither the stu- 
dents, nor educational theorists, nor even 
any considerable number of our own 
modern-language colleagues would ap- 
prove that brand of administration of 
the living tongues. 

In sum, our language roads lead to 
Rome—or, more accurately, lead from 
Rome. 


vw 
A CORRECTION 


We regret very much that a line was 
omitted accidentally from Dr. Eugene S. 
McCartney's article, ‘‘Hoarded Notes on 
Squirrels,"’ in our October, 1943, issue. 
The error occurred between lines 29 and 
30 in the middle column on page 6. The 
complete sentence should read: ‘‘There are 
still lumbermen who believe that the oaks 
that follow pine trees originate by spon- 
taneous generation.” 


THE TOMB OF HADRIAN 


EV. A. M. GUENTHER, S. J., 

of Canisius College. Buffalo, New 

York, has become famous for his 

skillful reproductions of ancient 
buildings, bridges, fortifications, etc. 
Readers of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
will recall his models of Caesar's fortifi- 
cations at Alesia, the great lighthouse at 
Alexandria, the Colosseum, and_ other 
structures. The twelfth of Father Guen- 
ther’s models is a replica, on a scale of 
one-eighth of an inch to a foot, of the 
great Mausoleum of Hadrian, built orig- 
inally in 136 A. D. (See the accompany- 
ing photograph. ) 

The essential parts of the Roman struc- 
ture were a great podium, three hundred 
feet square and seventy-five feet high, of 
concrete, faced with marble: a circular 
tower two hundred and forty feet in dia- 
meter and one hundred and fifty feet 
high, with a peristyle of marble and 
porphyry; and a dome, planted with 
trees and crowned with a quadriga on a 
columniated pedestal. At each angle of 
the podium was an equestrian group. 
The exterior walls of the substructure 
contained inscriptions recording the many 
members of the imperial family, from 
Hadrian to the sons of Septimius Seve- 
rus, who were buried in the tomb. The 
walls of the whole building were rich 
in pilasters, reliefs, and moldings. 

During the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance the tomb was used as a fortress 
and a prison. Throughout the centuries 
it has undergone many changes; but in 
recent years it has been restored some- 
what to its ancient condition. 

In constructing his model, Father Guen- 
ther used pieces of plywood, too small 
for industrial purposes, to represent stones. 


Courtesy of Rev. A. M. Guenther, S, & 


As a background for the tower he used 
discarded linoleum, which proved easy to 
bend and handle. The garden on the roof 
was made of artificial flowers from the 
ten-cent store, colored to suit. Statues 
were represented by means of station fig- 
ures from the Lionel Train Company; 
they were trimmed to give them a Roman 
appearance. Even ‘‘after weeks of window- 
shopping,’ Father Guenther was unable 
to find anything that would suggest a 
quadriga group. Accordingly, he used a 
statue of Liberty on the dome, and small 
cannon at the angles of the podium. ‘‘The 
cannon are appropriate,’ writes Father 
Guenther, ‘‘since the tomb was used fre- 
quently as a fortress. The statue of 
Liberty may represent vaguely the ideal 
for which the Romans were fighting in 
the course of their history.’ In the lower 
fringe of the tower golf tees were used 
to carry out the effect of fortifications. 

When Father Guenther finishes a model, 
it is put on exhibition in his college or 
in a local museum, with a pamphlet ex- 
plaining the purpose and construction of 
the ancient building. The models have 
proved interesting and educational to both 
students and adult visitors alike. 


Because of traffic congestion, the 
Archaeological Institute of America will 
not hold its annual meeting in 1943. The 
annual business meeting of the Council will 
be held on December 29, 1943, at the 
Metropolitan Museum, in New York City. 
On the afternoon of the same day the New 
York Society of the Institute will hold a 
symposium on the subject, ‘‘Was There 
an Alexandrian Art?’ Friends of the 
classics who will be in New York at that 
time are cordially invited to the symposium. 
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CICERO’S PLEA FOR SOCIAL 
LIVING 


By E. DONALD WILSEY 
Manhasset (N. Y.) High School 


ICERO, AS POLITICIAN and 

philosopher, pushed the concep- 

tion of Rome to the idea of a 

universal empire of gods and 
men. The picture that Cicero presented 
of the state in his De Re Publica was not 
a picture of Rome as it then existed, but 
a picture of Rome as an idealized state. 
Cicero had been forced by Caesar to 
abandon his participation in political af- 
fairs, and had thereupon turned to philo- 
sophy. Cicero viewed Rome reflectively, 
with the mind of a theorist and idealist. 
Caesar's view was the practical view of a 
soldier and statesman; he saw Rome as 
something particular, something for a 
nation of people. Cicero’s view was uni- 
versal. He saw Rome as a universal em- 
pire, a veritable world community. He 
says in De Legibus I, vii, that since there 
is nothing better than reason, and since 
it exists both in man and in God, the 
first common possession of men and God 
is reason. 


But those who have reason in com- 
mon must also have right reason in com- 
mon. And since right reason is Law, 
we must believe that men have Law also 
in common with the gods. Further, those 
who share Law must also share Justice; 
and those who share these are to be 
regarded as members of the same com- 
monwealth. If indeed they obey the same 
authorities and powers, this is true in a 
far greater degree; but as a matter of 
fact they do obey this celestial system, 
the divine mind, and the God of trans- 
cendant power. Hence we must now con- 
ceive of this whole universe as one com- 
monwealth of which both gods and men 
are members. 


Having turned to philosophy for con- 
solation and occupation during this period, 
Cicero became attracted to certain of the 
Stoic ideals, as many Romans were, al- 
though Cicero was an Academic by pro- 
fession. The patriotic instinct was grow- 
ing into a larger consciousness in Cicero's 
mind and in the minds of the Romans 
in general as they saw the world coming 
under their rule and sway. For Rome 
was becoming, in fact, the ruler of the 
nations of the world, as one universal 
empire. Both in population and in terri- 
tory, Rome was becoming world-wide in 
extent. Her citizens were beginning to 
sense a world consciousness, as they gra- 
dually acquired a world outlook. It was 
not hard for them to look upon Rome 
and the world as being the same. The 
new consciousness of the one great poli- 
tical order in the world was stirring men, 
as the glory of Rome became magnified. 


Sto.c teachers at Rome were filling men’s 
minds with the notion of the universal 
order of things, a world state, and nothing 
was more natural than that the Romans 
should think of Rome as the world- 
state. 


The benefits of Roman citizenship 
were fast being extended to men all over 
the civilized world, now almost entirely 
under Roman control. Consequently the 
res publica, symbolizing mankind's com 
mon interests and hopes, of whatever na- 
ture, as shared by men of all nations un- 
der Roman rule, was fast being regarded 
in the Roman mind as something uni 
versal in its scope and belonging to 
all men everywhere. For, as all men had 
common feelings and certain common 
fundamental desires and sensibilities, they 


© Holy Night! 


(ADOLF ADAM) 
Translated by LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


O sancta nox! O stellae iam micantes! 
Salvatoris natalis est nox! 

Errabant diu homines peccantes: 
Tunc est audita Caelicolae vox. 
Redemptionis tollit spes errantes, 
Nam dies adest, dilucescet mox. 
Audite, tristes, angelos cantantes! 

O Christi divini natalis, sancta nox! 


O nox divina! O nox, O sancta nox! 


felt drawn together in the acquisition of 
their common ambitions and in the en- 
joyment of the benefits of their common 
endeavor. All men were being united 
gradually in forming one vast polity by 
the Roman government, and were uniting 
in all their common activities, as an 
actual world state. Whereas patriotism 
before had been local and centered in a 
national ambition, it was growing in 
men’s minds, as Cicero suggests, to be- 
come a feeling common to all mankind, 
a world ambition. The res publica had 
become a human possession rather than 
merely a Roman possession. To preserve 
it meant to benefit humanity. Since it 
was the duty of every man to preserve 
the res publica, and since the res publica 
may be looked upon as a universal posses- 
sion of gods and men, Cicero seems to 
have felt that it was Rome's duty to 
preserve the res publica for the welfare, 
prosperity, and happiness of mankind. 

The difference between Cicero's view 
of res publica and Caesar's view was 
chiefly in scope. In content it was much 
the same to both. Cicero's estimate -of 


the Roman state was a step from the 
particular towards the universal, from 
something for a race to something for all 
the races of mankind. Cicero's patriotism 
moved him to seek for all mankind a 
greater sense of those virtues which work 
in the minds of men for the betterment 
of human society. He sought to have 
every citizen (of the world state) firmly 
established in his appropriate rank. The 
people should be taught to love peace 
and tranquility so that they might dwell 
together in an ordered society guided by 
a sense of equity and justice, which is 
innate in every man. All men are by 
nature responsive to a_ sense of one 
universal state in which all men. as fel 
low-citizens, strive to further the com 
mon interests of all. Cicero says, in De 
Re Publica 1, i, 4: 
mighty urge to increase the resources of 
mankind, since we desire to make human 
life safer and richer by our own thought 
and effort, and are goaded on to the ful- 
filment of this desire by Nature herself, 
let us hold to the course which has ever 
been that of all excellent men, turning 
deaf ears to those who, in the hope of 
even recalling those who have already 
gone ahead, are sounding retreat.” 


“Since we feel a 


The sense of world patriotism to 
which Cicero refers would cause men un- 
der wise and just rulers to incline towards 
benevolence and amiability and to refrain 
from savage, cruel, and barbarous ways 
of living. Patriotism in a world state was 
a virtue to be directed in behalf of all 
men, while the res publica must have be- 
come in Cicero's mind a common posses- 
sion for the benefit of all mankind. 


BOOK NOTES 


Note—-Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department. 


American Classical League. 


Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore. By 
Karl Lehmann-Hartleben and Erling 
C. Olsen. New York: The Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University; and 
Baltimore: The Trustees of the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery, 1942. Pp. 82. Fron- 
tispiece, 44 figures. $1.50. 


This is a monograph dealing with the 
description and interpretation of seven 
sarcophagi from the tomb of the Cal- 
purnii in Rome, now in the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore. The reliefs on the 
sarcophagi, in the main, deal with the 
Dionysiac myth and cult, and in artistic 
style illustrate the change from the age 
of Hadrian to that of the Severi. The 
illustrations are clear and helpful. To 
Mr. Lehmann-Hartleben belongs the dis- 
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cussion of the subject matter and religious 
interpretation; to Mr. Olsen, the stylistic 
analysis. —D. P. L. 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, Books XII- 
XIV. Vol. VII. With an English 
Translation by Ralph Marcus. Loeb 
Classical Library. Cambridge, Mass. : 


Harvard University Press; London: 
Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., 1943. Pp. 
vilit 788. $2.50. 


Recent world happenings have revived 
interest in the Jewish Antiquities of the 
ancient Jewish scholar, Josephus. This 
volume, containing the narrative of the 
period from the death of Alexander, 323 
B. C., to the capture of Jerusalem by 
Sossius and Herod in 37 B. C., 
scholarly one, with a careful translation, 
good notes, and thirteen appendices. How- 
ever, even the casual reader will respond 
to the horror of the ancient persecutions 
recorded in it; the high school 
student who browses in it will find that 
it is a very real link between his Sun- 
day school studies and his work in an- 
cient history and Latin. 


is a 


The nine vol- 
umes of the Jewish Antiquities will form 
a worthy addition to the Loeb series. 

—L. B. L 


MATERIALS 
A striking example of the use of Latin 
furnished by the Acta Apo- 
stolicae Sedis, the Bulletin of the Holy 


See. Before this year, the bulletin has 


today is 


never been published outside the Vatican. 
It may be obtained from Mr. Henry P. 
National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. A 


Lefebure, Business Manager, 


year’s subscription is five dollars. Publi- 
cation in this country was begun on Sep- 
tember 15, 1943. 


I 


Notes And Notices 


The American Philological Association 
will meet at the La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on December 15, 1943. It is 
possible that the business session will be 
supplemented by a brief program of 
papers; if so, the program will be design- 
ed only for members within easy reach of 
Chicago. Because of the transportation 
situation, members living at a distance 
will not be urged to attend. It is earnestly 
hoped, however, that the meeting will be 
well attended by members from the Chi- 
cago area. Local groups will be granted 
permission to hold regional meetings un- 
der the auspices of the Association, if 
they wish to do so. 


American Classical 
League Service Bureau 


Dorothy Park Latta, Director 
VS 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders, or check (with a 5¢ bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League. In these times all of us are being asked 
to pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer 
payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Please order carefully by number, title, type (poster, 
mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from 
the Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau, a non-profit making 
organization, cannot afford this loss. 

In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and its Service Bureau immeasurably 
Please note the new address of the Service Bureau 
is Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


The Service Bureau has the following 


previously published material for sale. 


THE 1944 LATIN CALENDAR 

The 1944 wall calendar is 16x22 
inches in size, printed on ivory paper 
with a spiral binding. As in our pre- 
calendars, both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used. 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed 
in color. The large, 
add to its interest. 


vious 


clear illustrations 

Because of paper restrictions there are 
fewer calendars than last year. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, that you place your 
order as early as possible. Price, $1.00. 

A limited number of the 1943 calendar 
is still available. The regular price of 
this is $1.00 but anyone ordering it to- 
gether with the 1944 calendar ($1.00) 
may secure it for 45¢ while our supply 
lasts. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A. A drawing of two masks (decora- 
tive masks in marble, terracotta, 
etc. were given at Saturnalia time 


for hanging in gardens and _ peri- 
styles) against a Pompeian red back- 
ground with gold borders. The in- 
side of the card has an appropriate 


greeting in Latin. Envelopes to 
match. 
B. “Silent Night’’ translated into Latin. 


Holly and ribbon borders in red and 
green. Envelopes to match. 

C. The three columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux are shown 
reflected in the pool of the House 
of the Vestal Virgins. Colors, red, 
green, brown, blue. The inside car- 
ries an appropriate greeting in Latin. 
Envelopes to match. 

D. The Three Wise Men with a quo- 
tation in Greek from Luke ii, 14. 
Inside the card, an appropriate greet- 
ing in Greek. Colors, red, green, 
gold. Envelopes to match. 

Prices any card: 10 for 60¢; 25 for 
$1.25; 50 for $2.25; 100 for 
$4.00. 

E. A packet of cards, with the greeting 


30. 


33, 
80. 


81. 


82. 


300. 


305. 


31° 


in Latin, selected from the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux, the Pine 
Branch, the Roman Lamp, and Ver- 
bum Patris. Envelopes to match 
Price, 10 for 60¢ 


VALENTINE CARD 
A picture of a Roman mosaic of a 
cupid driving a dolphin. Inside 
the card a Valentine sentiment 
adapted from an epigram of Mar- 
tial. Colors, purple and gold. En- 
velopes to match. Price, 10 for 
60¢; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25: 
100 for $4.00. 


CICERO 

Mimeographs 

A Summary of Points to be Re- 
membered in Regard to the Gov- 
ernment of Rome in the Time of 
Cicero. 10¢ 
Outline of Roman History for the 
Latin Teacher with references to 
Westermann’s Story of the Ancient 
10¢ 
Catiline’s Defiance. Selection from 
a dramatic poem by George Croly. 
5¢ 

A Debate for the Cicero Class. 10¢ 
Background for the Teacher. A 
list of articles in various periodi- 
cals dealing with Cicero. (Brought 
up to date.) 10¢ 
Notes on the Ethical Content of 
Two Orations of Cicero Com- 
monly Read in High School. 10¢ 
A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 
cedure in a Roman Court. Suitable 
for Pro Archia. 10¢ 
A Debate for the Cicero Class. 10¢ 
Roman Oratory. Some quotations 
from Cicero’s Brutus, De Oratore, 


etc. 10¢ 


Nations. 


A Meeting of the Senate. 10¢ 
A Defense of Catiline. A quotation 
from Beesly’s ‘‘Catiline, Clodius 
and Tiberius.” 10¢ 
Developing Historical Background 
for the Manilian Law. 10¢ 
Devices for Teaching Special Parts 
of Cicero's Orations. 10¢ 
The Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

10¢ 
Social Problems in Cicero’s Time. 

10¢ 
How to Study Your Cicero Lesson. 


10¢ 
A True-False Test for Compre- 
hension of Archias, Chapter III. 5¢ 
The Ethical Content of the Cati- 
linarian Orations 1, 3 and 4. 10¢ 


Some Ideas Regarding Citizenship 
to Be Found in the Four Orations 
against Catiline. 10¢ 
A Roman Evening with a Cicero 
Class. A dramatization in Latin. 

10¢ 
A Written Lesson to Test the Pu- 
pil’s Understanding of the Back- 
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159. 
191. 
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ground of the Orations against 
Catiline. 10¢ 

321. Questions in Latin to Test the 
Knowledge of the Content of the 
Fourth Oration against Catiline. 

10¢ 

335. Catiline’s Last Battle. A passage 
for sight reading taken from Sal- 
lust’s Bellum Catilinum, Chapters 
LVII-LXI. 10¢ 

395. Pictures for the Teacher of Caesar 
and Cicero That Can Be Procured 

from American Picture Dealers. 10¢ 

404. A Three-Fold Test Which May 
Be Given Following the Study of 

the Orations In Catilinam, In Ver- 

rem, and Pro Archia, and the His- 
torical Background in Connection 


with Them. 10¢ 
409. The Cultural Possibilities of Ci- 
cero’s Orations. 10¢ 


428. A Debate for the Cicero Class: 
Resolved, That Cicero Was Justi- 
fied in His Action against the Ca- 


tilinarian Conspirators. 10¢ 
463. Elections and Voting among the 
Romans. 10¢ 


486. A Multiple Response and a True- 
False Test on Cicero’s Orations 
against Catiline. 10¢ 

516. Cicero and Modern Politics. 10¢ 

529. Character Building through the 
Medium of Latin Literature. A 
project based on Cicero's philo- 
sophical writings. 10¢ 

531. Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 
Issues, 63 B.C. A study of Cati- 


line, the Liberal. 10¢ 
548. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 
10¢ 


576. A Mid-Term Examination in Ci- 
cero. A test to show how the study 
of Cicero helps a student to be a 
better citizen of a democracy. 10¢ 
588. Cicero Walks with Washington and 
Lincoln at Midnight. A short play 


in English. 10¢ 
Supplements 

19. Notes on the First Catilinarian 

Oration. 10¢ 


21. Quotations from Cicero's Letters 
Which Throw Light on the Writer's 


Personality. 10¢ 
24. The Value of the Classics in Train- 
ing for Citizenship. 10¢ 


27. Political Questions Suggested by 
Cicero's Orations against Catiline. 


10¢ 

28. Marcus Tullius Cicero — Citizen. 
10¢ 

33. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 


Bulletin 
XXIV. 
The Writing on the Wall. An il- 
lustrated enlargement of Supple- 
ment 27. 45¢ 


Pictures 

Set IV 
34. Pompey. 3¢ 
35. Bust of Cicero. 3¢ 
36. Busts of Vergil and Cicero. 3¢ 
38. Cicero addresses the Senate: Cati- 
line sits alone. 36 
39. Catiline in the Senate. 3¢ 


For more plays based on Cicero write 
for the English Play List. 
HORACE 

483. A Fountain in Venusia. A play in 
English. 10¢ 

490. An Examination in Horace. 10¢ 

+96. He Talked Too Much. A dramatic 
version of Horace’s Ninth Satire. 
10¢ 


499. Selections from Horace Translated 
into English. 10¢ 


502. The Bore. A _ dramatization of 
Horace’s Ninth Satire in Latin. 
10¢ 

503. Sabine Moonlight. A Horatian 


pageant-play in English. 10¢ 

504. Tivoli Mists. A humorous play in 
English. 10¢ 

506. A Short List of Articles on Ho- 
race from the Classical Weekly. 
Classical Journal, and Classical 
Bulletin. 10¢ 

509. Humorous English Poems by Va- 

rious Authors Based on Horace’s 

Ninth Ode, Book III. A suggestion 

for a dramatization in Roman, 

modern, and Negro versions. 10¢ 

Horatius Adulescens. A play in one 

act in easy Latin. 10¢ 

513. Convivium. A play in easy Latin. 
10¢ 

517. One Roman Who Never Grows 
Old. A lecture on Horace which 
can be given in conjunction with 


— 
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509. 10¢ 
CHRISTMAS 
160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 


163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas 
Written in Easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical play 
suitable for presentation at Christ- 
mas. 10¢ 

297. <A Bibliography of Articles Help- 
ful in Preparing Entertainments 
for Christmas. 5¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10¢ 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 
10¢ 

466. A Roman andan American Christ- 


mas Compared. A play in two 


acts. 10¢ 
478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5¢ 


Articles in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 

The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 
10¢ 

Christmas and the Roman_ Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 10¢ 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
toms. December, 1939. 10¢ 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 10¢ 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their Pa- 
gan Antecedents. December, 1941 
10¢ 

December 25th, Christmas Day. Decem- 
ber, 1942. 10¢ 


NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
Article in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 
Verbal Magic in New Year's Greet- 
ings. January, 1941. 106 
589. A January Program. 5¢ 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The Classical Outlook, published 8 times yearly 
at Nashville. Tennessee for October 1, 1943 
State of Tennessee 
ss. 

County of Davidson 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clyde Pharr. who having been duly sworn accord 
ing to law deposes and says that he is the Secretary 
Treasurer of the publisher of The Classical Outlook 
ind that the following is. to the best of his knowl 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper. the circulation) 
etc.. of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24. 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3. 
1933, embodied in Section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. printed on the severse of this form 
to wit 


Ae That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man 
agers are 


Publisher: American Classical League, Vander- 
bit University. Nashville 4. Tenn.; Editor: Villian 
B. Lawler. Hunter College. New York, N = 
Managing Editor: Dorothy Park Latta, 31 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N y.: Business Manager: 
Dorothy Park Latta, 31 East 12th Sre.. 
3,N. Y 


New York 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora 
tion. its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation. the names and addresses of the individ- 
ual owners must be given. If owned by a firm. 
company. or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Owner American Classical League. Vanderbilt 
University. Nashville. Tenn.: Names of Officers: 
B. IT Ullman. President. University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.: Clyde Pharr, Secy-Treas., Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. Tenn 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagee. and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state): 
None. 

4 That the two paragraphs next above. giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders. and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
t‘on for whom such trustee is acting. is given: a'so 
thit the said two paragraphs contain. statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
ho'ders and security holders who do not anp-ar upon 
the books of the company as trustees. hold cto-k nd 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association. or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock 
bonds. or other securities than as so stated by 
him 

CLYDE PHARR 
Signature of Secy-Treas. of Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1943. 

(Seal) Hubbard Srygley. Jr., 

(My commission expires October 9, 1946) 
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